that if he had foreseen such a sentence as fourteen years he would
never have touched the case at all

So the three years from the beginning of 1893 to the end of 1895
were spent. Throughout them Spender was steadily strengthening
his position in London journalism. Fortunate in his native gifts, he
was no less fortunate in his friendships. Next door to him in Chelsea
was his old Oxford friend Arthur Acland, now one of Gladstone's
Ministers, who, without disclosing or coming near disclosing
Cabinet secrets, gave Spender constantly assessments of the political
situation at a given moment, or of some particular aspect of it, based
on an inner knowledge which few men outside th,e Cabinet could
possess. Tom Ellis, another Oxford friend and a Junior Whip, was
close by, and so was Robert Hudson, the future secretary of the
National Liberal Federation. Through Acland Spender was put on
intimate terms with Edward Marjoribanks (afterwards Lord
Tweedmouth), and as a leading Liberal journalist he always had
access at 10 Downing Street to the private secretary, varied by rare
but notable interviews with Mr* Gladstone himself^-though not, it
would seem, with Mr. Gladstone's successor, whom he did not meet
till later.

Life on these lines might have continued for years longer, for the
partnership with Cook worked harmoniously and efficiently, and
the assistant-editorship of such a paper as the Westminster h&i already
become might well satisfy a much older man than Spender then
was. But at the end of 1895 Cook was offered the editorship of the
Daily News, and there was every reason why he should accept it;
the Westminster, respected and influential though it was, had only a
small circulation, confined almost entirely to the immediate neigh-
bourhood of London, whereas the man who was editing a morning
paper like the Daily News knew that his voice could reach the
whole country. So Cook went, and the chair of the Westminster
was left vacant. "Who, all Fleet Street (not least the assistant-
editor of the Westminster) wondered, was to fill it? There was no
lack of applicants, conspicuous among them that brilliant political
writer Herbert Paul. The decision lay with the proprietor, Sir
George Newnes. Cook himself advised Spender's appointment,
but such advice could be taken or left. After all Spender was barely
thirty-three, and the freshness and vigour of youth do not neces-
sarily outweigh, where an editorship is concerned, the experience
and proved judgement of riper years. But Newnes had been watch-
ing his man, and if he hesitated at all it was not for long. His decision
is recorded in one of his fragmentary autobiographical notes. "It